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Vicarious Experience 

Too frequently these poems are weighted down, ver- 
bose: Miss Flexner uses words unsparingly, a defect not 
excused even by the intrinsic and evocative beauty of 
many of her favorite words. This criticism does not hold 
true of her free verse, however — clever, frequently 
humorous flashes from an active mind, which serve to 
counterbalance the easy sentimentality of the lyrics. 

As a proof that, the volume contains much that is lovely, 
it is only fair to let the poet speak for herself, as she does 
very characteristically in Four Things: 

Four things I cannot remember 

In the fulness of their grace, 

Wind of the spring, curve of the sea, 

The moon's pale touch on a white birch-tree, 

And your kiss upon my face. 

For though I cherish and hold them, 
The heavy winter through, 
Spring is more gay, the sea foam-wrought 
And the birch, are lovelier than I thought; 
And a kiss is always new. 

Muna Lee 

JEAN COCTEAU 

Poesies— 191J-1920, and Carte Blanche, by Jean Cocteau. 

Editions de la Sir6ne, Paris. 

M. Cocteau has been described as the "enfant prodige" 
of contemporary French literature. As to whether this 
description conveys the whole truth about him or only 
a part, opinions will necessarily differ. His latest book 
of poems reveals both his weaknesses and his strength. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Whatever else may be said about them, the fact remains 
that here is the expression of a very definite personality 
reacting to an extraordinary degree to visual and tangible 
stimuli, and endowed with both imagination and fantasy. 

Indeed, so vivid are the impressions this poet receives, 
and so contemptuous is he of the ordinary rules govern- 
ing the use of language, that in the attempt to fuse the 
one'with the other the result is frequently baffling, even 
to the most intelligent reader, and must be often com- 
pletely incomprehensible to the majority. This must be 
counted a fault, if clarity and universal intelligibility 
are reckoned as characteristics of the greatest art — and 
most people take this view. Similarly, contempt or 
neglect of form can be pushed to extreme limits, and this 
is a reproach t6 which M. Cocteau evidently lays himself 
open. But once these points have been conceded to 
the — not necessarily carping — critic, it must be admitted 
that the poems themselves merit serious attention, even 
if they fail to arouse universal admiration. 

We are conscious that the poet is, as it were, walking 
on a tight-rope all the time; or at least on some level to 
which the ordinary reader is, to say the least, unac- 
customed. To vary the metaphor, we might compare 
him to an excessively agile mountain goat who will soon 
be lost sight of by his pursuer unless the latter in his 
turn manages to reproduce, with tolerable exactitude, 
each perilous leap from peak to peak so carelessly under- 
taken by the quarry he pursues. Indeed, unless the 
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Jean Cocteau 

reader possesses the power not only of making mental 
leaps, but of making the same mental leaps as the author 
of these Poesies, he will often find himself hopelessly 
left behind and floundering in valleys of apparent non- 
sense. 

This poetry is elusive in the extreme, obeying, it might 
almost be said, no rules but those of the author's imagi- 
native caprices. M. Cocteau reminds one at times of 
Humpty Dumpty in his treatment of words. "When 
I use a word," Humpty Dumpty said in rather a scornful 
tone, ,"it means just what I choose it to mean — neither 
more nor less." "The question is," said Alice, "whether 
you can make words mean different things." "The 
question is," saidHumpty Dumpty, "which is to be master 
—that's all." 

But none of this is said in condemnation. Certain 
means are proper to certain ends, and the ultimate test 
of a poem, as of anything else, is whether it achieves the 
effect intended. And it must at once be conceded that 
M. Cocteau's poems do this in nine cases out of ten. 
Take, for example, Ascenseur (of course unpunctuated) : 

Tant de douceur 
dans notre moelle 
c'est un masseur 
graisse d'etoiles 
Gabriel artificiel 
en tombant du ciel 
freine un peu 

On m'a parle d'un ascenseur extraordinaire a New York 
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il donne le baiser du vacuum cleaner 

et on vous retire en bas comme une loque 

Petite cabine vernie 
abominable douceur 

La mort fauche avec son aile 
tous les echelons de l'echelle 

une £bauche 
d'agonie 

Le mat de hune 
huil£ de lune 

on touche le bouton a gauche 

a Tangle de la vitrine 

La lune douche l'estomac 
ouvre la bouche 

ut de poitrine 

Here we have, in a few lines, all the physical and psy- 
chological sensations connected with our experiences 
of lifts; and the whole poem is on a definitely imaginative 
level. 

Le Voyage en Italie is another good example of M. 
Cocteau's style, and while it is far too long for quotation, 
it is rich in happy phraseology and striking images, such 
as: 

Rome Le pape a enferme tout le monde dehors 

Shelley a toujours eu Tair 
d'une grande fille noy6e 

Naples A Paris ce soir 

il fait un temps de concierges dehors 
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Jean Cocteau 

While the nostalgia of this most Parisian of Parisians 

amongst the monuments of Rome and the "plafonds 

lourds" is eloquently voiced in the following poignant 

lines: 

J'ai besoin de Paris et des Champs Elysees 

j'ai besoin de Paris je ne suis pas de Rome 

je ne suis pas de Moscou Marie 

rue d'Anjou douceur angeVine 

pauvre Marie j'ai mal a mes Champs Elysees. 

In Batterle the poet reveals another side of himself — 
his love of the sun and of the contrast between the black 
skins of negroes and the azure skies under which they 
live and toil. This note is of frequent occurrence, but 
nowhere is it more eloquently expressed than in this 
hymn to the sun, which is one of the most formal of the 
poems in this volume: 

Soleil je t'adore comme les sauvages 
a plat ventre sur Ie rivage 

Soleil tu vernis tes chromos 
tes paniers de fruit, tes animaux 

Fais-moi le corps tann6, sale 1 
fais mon grand douleur s'en aller 



Fais braire la cigale en haut du pin 
fais-moi sentir le four a pain. 



Fais-moi repandre mes mauvais rSves 
soleil, boa d'Adam et d'Eve! 

Fais-moi un peu m'habituer 

a ce que mon pauvre Jean soit tu£ . 
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The poem is too long to quote in its entirety, but it is 
one of the most striking in the collection — a collection 
redolent of the exoticism of ships and ports, American 
bars and sky-scrapers, negroes, films, ice-cream sodas 
and the melancholy of swings and roundabouts — the 
whole seen through the eyes and filtered through the 
sensibility of a highly cultured, versatile, imaginative, 
curious and extremely modern mind. 

Carte Blanche is a reprint of a series of articles which 
appeared in Paris Midi during the summer of 1919. 
They treat of a variety of subjects, ranging from a dis- 
cussion of the latest movements in French music and 
painting to essays in sheer reporting, such as the descrip- 
tion of the Defile de la Victoire, at the peace celebrations 
on July fourteenth, 1919. They furnish another example 
of the versatility of M. Cocteau and of the never-failing 
lightness of his touch and the quickness of his compre- 
hension. The paper devoted to Landru is full of good 
things, and a model of this kind of topical essay. 

Landru inaugure le retour du Fait-Divers civil. Avec lui le chien 
£crase retrouve ses droits. . . . L'amoureux mediocre brule des sou- 
venirs. . . . n'est-il pas plus simple de bruler toute la dame? ... Si 
Landru se livrait a cette liquidation, j'aime l'imagintr au coin du feu, 
tisonnant les cendres de sa belle d'un air reveur et soupirant: "Du 
courage — il ne faut plus penser a tout cela." 

Perhaps some readers will prefer M. Cocteau's prose 
to his verse: enough has perhaps been quoted to reveal 
the quality of both. Rollo H. Myers 
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